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Sntrobuction 

This  little  brochure  on  "Racial  Exclusion," 
by  Mr.  Shohachi  Anju,  has  interested  me 
greatly,  because  of  the  author  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  writing,  and  because  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  scholarly  yet  practical  treatment 
he  has  given  it. 

It  is  no  small  honor  for  one  to  whom  the 
English  language  is  native  to  successfully  com- 
plete, under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
one  of  the  regular  courses  in  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University.  It  is  a  greater  honor  for  a 
native  of  a  foreign  country,  particularly  an 
Asiatic  country,  to  do  it,  because  of  the  radical 
difference  in  the  language.  Mr.  Anju,  a  native 
of  Japan,  has  not  only  done  this  with  great 
credit,  but,  in  December,  1907,  in  competition 
with  American  young  men,  by  his  essay  on  the 
"Ethics  of  Racial  and  National  Exclusive- 
ness,"  he  carried  off  the  noted  Bonheim  prize. 

The  substance  of  this  essay  he  now  gives  to 
the  English-speaking  world  in  this  little  book, 
which  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  agi- 
tation against  the  Asiatic  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  recent  request  of  the  legislature  of  Cal- 
ifornia to  the  national  Congress  to  extend  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act  to  cover  other  Asiatic 


immigrants.  Tt  is  an  ever  living-  question,  and. 
as  the  author  points  out,  occupies  a  conspicuous 
])lace  in  history  and  literature.  Mr.  Anju 
treats  his  suhject  broadly  and  impartially.  He 
lays  the  foundation  of  his  argument  with  great 
care  in  ethnology  and  history,  carries  it  for- 
ward logically  and  practically,  and  applies  it 
to  present  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

He  maintains  that  a  pure  type  of  any  race 
can  seldom  he  found,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  characterize  races  on  the  basis  of  any  large 
trait.  Western  civilization,  he  shows,  is  the 
product  of  mixed  race  rather  than  the  blonde 
type.  In  particular,  American  civilization  is 
indebted  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  what  he 
calls  "foreign  descended  genius."  His  discus- 
sion of  race  amalgamation,  including  the  pos- 
sible lowering  of  the  resultant  stock  by  inter- 
marriage, is  specially  interesting. 

Drawing  illustrations  from  the  history  of 
many  nations,  he  shows  that  the  magnificent 
structure  of  civilization  today  is  based  entirely 
U])on  the  accumulated  products  of  the  past.  In- 
cidentally, he  points  out  that  the  civilizations 
of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  were  either  Asiatic 
in  origin  or  were  greatly  influenced  from  Asia. 
None  of  the  ancient  civilizations,  he  asserts, 
could  be  attributed  to  one  distinct  race,  but  all 
were  ]:;roducts  of  several  races. 


Mr.  Anjii  shows  conclusively  that  while 
primitive  g-overnment  was  based  on  kinship, 
those  outside  being  considered  aliens  and  ene- 
mies, the  modern  nation  is  an  intricate  organ- 
ism, and  that  national  unity  today  is  based  on 
the  common  interest  of  the  people  rather  than 
on  race.  The  author's  historical  argument  is 
specially  strong  and  shows  wide  research. 
Telling  illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  his- 
tory of  Germany,  France,  England  and  Japan. 
No  nation  can  longer  remain  in  isolation.  He 
insists  that  race  prejudice  is  not  innate,  but 
accidental;  that  the  intermixture  of  the  races 
is  inevitable,  and  that  racial  exclusiveness  will 
result  in  race  suicide.  National  exclusiveness 
being  neither  just  nor  expedient,  the  world 
civilization  must  be  advanced  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  nations. 

Though  small,  this  is  a  thought-provoking- 
book.  It  is  more  than  an  outline.  The  argu- 
ment is  well  developed  and  the  treatment  most 
interesting.  Few  who  pick  it  up  will  wish  to 
lay  it  down  until  it  has  been  carefully  read  from 
cover  to  cover.  It  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  pressing 
questions  of  the  present  day. 


j6yU.i^ty^^^\Xz::^^ 


Berkeley,  California,  April  22,  1909. 


(general  Consiiberations;  ^tl^ological 
dSuefiJtionsi 

I. 

VAGUE  MEANING  OF  THE  TERM  RACE 

Few  things  seem  more  clear  and  simple  at 
first  sight  or  more  complicated  and  bewilder- 
ing after  a  careful  consideration  than  the  no- 
tion of  race  and  the  accessory  notions  of  race 
prejudice  and  racial  characteristics,  etc.  The 
race  problem  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in 
history  and  literature.  It  is  a  favorite  topic  of 
daily  conversation.  From  time  immemorial 
among  all  peoples  it  has  been  a  matter  of  the 
liveliest  concern.  But  the  moment  we  endeavor 
to  fix  the  meaning  we  find  ourselves  beating 
the  air.  To  begin  with,  what  do  we  mean  by 
race?  In  the  second  place,  are  there  such 
things  as  racial  or  national  characteristics? 
And  in  the  third  place,  if  so,  are  they  innate 
or  accidental? 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  human  race 
be  of  a  single  or  of  composite  origin,  it  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  No  one  can  speak  with 
authority. 


Monogenetic  T^  seems,  however  that  the 
View  of  Human  oeneral  opinion  of  ethnologists 
^^^^  tends  to  uphold  the  monogenetic 

view.  Dr.  Brinton.  for  instance,  says  in  his 
"Races  and  Peoples,"  after  accepting  the  hy- 
pothesis of  heterogenesis :  "This  or  any  other 
hypothesis  of  evolution  renders  the  supi)osition 
quite  needless  that  various  races  had  distinct 
ancestral  origins."  And  he  ridicules  evolu- 
tionists who  accept  the  view  that  man  is  but 
a  differentiation  of  form  from  an  anthropoid 
ape  and  yet  hesitates  to  believe  that  the  com- 
paratively slight  difference  between  the  races 
may  have  originated  from  like  influence,  as 
straining  at  a  gnat  after  swallowing  a  camel. 
Again,  in  his  book  entitled  "The  Basis  of  So- 
cial Relation,"  which  studies  this  question  from 
a  different  point  of  view,  the  same  author  says 
W'ith  somewhat  of  heat:  "We  declare  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth  to  be  of  one  blood  by  the 
judgment  of  higher  court  than  anatomy  can 
furnish,  though  it  also  hands  down  no  dissent- 
ing opinion."  Mr.  John  Reed  contents  himself 
with  saying,  "Racial  division  might  have  come 
by  separate  evolution  on  different  portions  of 
earth's  surface.  But  a  slow,  gradual  differen- 
tiation from  a  single  original  type  is  more  like- 
ly." We  find  Mr.  Ripley  comes  to  a  still  more 
definite  conclusion  on  this  point.     He  says  in 
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his  "Races  of  Europe,"  "The  substantial  unity 
of  the  human  race,  followed  by  extensive  mi- 
gration,  is  an  accepted  fact."  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  considerable  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  human  race  came  down  from  a  single  orig- 
inal type  and  that  its  varieties  are  probably  the 
fruits  of  ages  of  sojourn  in  different  environ- 
ment. 

^,  .-  ,.  .  We  accept,  then,  as  most  ra- 
Classification  of      .  ^    '  '         . 

Race  by  Language  tional     the     hypothesis     of     the 

and  by  Racial  monogenists.         Admitting      fur- 

Characteristics        ,,  ,1      ,  1     .  ,1 

ther  that,  wdiatever  the  causes 
of  it  may  be,  there  is  a  variety  of  races, 
let  us  see  how  we  can  classify  them  and 
try  to  fix  the  exact  meaning  of  race.  We 
find  that  men  are  mostly  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  language,  mode  of  life  and  man- 
ners. Therefore,  we  might  consider  the  basis 
of  distinction  to  lie  first  in  linguistic  charac- 
teristics and  second  in  sociological  ones,  such 
as  means  of  getting  a  livelihood,  social  man- 
ners, art,  etc.  It  is,  however,  generally  ad- 
mitted that  language  does  not  necessarily  run 
parallel  with  racial  lines,  since  one  language 
may  be  superseded  by  another  for  a  political 
or  other  reasons.  The  language  of  Cornwall, 
for  instance,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Essex,  but 
the  blood  is  Celtic  in  one  case  and  Teutonic  in 
the  other.    The  language  of  Cornwall  is  differ- 
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ent  from  tlial  of  Brittany,  but  the  blood  is 
largely  the  same.  Tn  their  transitory  charac- 
ter, sociological  peculiarities  come  under  the 
same  category  as  language.  Although  cus- 
toms, folk-lores  and  traditions  are  less  easily 
modified  and  therefore  offer  better  evidence 
than  language,  yet  they  can  never  be  rigid 
criteria  of  race  distinction.  Here  the  influence 
of  physical  environment  is  so  great  that  we 
can  never  expect  the  same  kind  of  social  man- 
ners or  of  art  even  among  primitive  tribes. 
Wlien  we  take  into  consideration  the  element 
of  time  in  addition  to  these  physical  influences, 
we  can  easily  see  how  far  sociological  peculiari- 
ties are  from  being  a  fair  test  of  race  distinc- 
tion. 

PHYSICAL   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   RACE 

There  is,  therefore,  but  one  thing  left,  which 
ethnologists  are  compelled  to  take  as  their  basis 
of  race  classification.  That  is  the  distinction 
by  physical  characteristics — by  color  of  skin, 
by  character  of  hair,  and  by  cranial  propor- 
tions. 

Race  Mr.    Deniker  defines   a   race   as 

Defined  follows :      "Race   means    a    sum 

total  of  somatological  characters  once  met 
with,  a  real  union  of  individuals,  now  scattered 
in   fragments  of  varying  proportions  among 
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several  ethnic  groups  from  which  it  can  no 
longer  be  differentiated  except  by  a  process  of 
delicate  analysis."  According  to  this  standard 
can  we  classify  races  satisfactorily  and  form  a 
clear  notion  of  what  race  means?  Unfortu- 
nately the  answer  is  negative.  No  two  ethnol- 
ogists seem  to  agree  on  their  classification. 
Opinions  We    might    quote,    among   oth- 

^'^^®*"  ers,    Mr.    Deniker,    who    says : 

"A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, exists  among  leading  scientific  men, 
not  only  as  to  the  number  of  these  groups,  but, 
above  all,  as  to  the  very  nature  of  those  groups. 
Their  significance  most  frequently  is  very 
vaguely  indicated."  Confining  the  matter  to 
the  purely  somatological  classification,  he  could 
find  the  following  varieties  of  opinion.  In 
iS6o  Isid  Geoffrey  admitted  four  principal 
races  and  thirteen  secondary  ones.  In  1870 
Huxley  proposed  five  principal  races  and  four- 
teen secondary  ones.  In  1878  Topunerd  enum- 
erated sixteen  races,  and  in  1885  increased  this 
number  to  nineteen.  And  finally  he  himself 
offered  six  principal  races  and  twenty-nine  sub- 
divisions. Such  diversity  of  judgment  simply 
proves  that  different  types  are  numerous  and 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  discover  clear,  dis- 
tinctive characters  between  them.  The  very 
fact  that  races  can  be  differentiated  only  by  a 
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process  of  delicate  analysis  leads  lis  to  think 
that  the  meaning  of  race  according  to  soma- 
tological  character  seems  to  be  very  remote 
from  the  common  notion  of  race  because  such 
classification  of  races  would  not  have  any  prac- 
tical effect  on  the  sociological  or  economic  life 
of  the  people. 

MENTAL   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   RACE 

There  is,  however,  another  important  ele- 
ment to  be  considered.  That  is  the  mental 
characteristic  of  races.  It  is  very  common 
among  us  to  attribute  a  national  characteristic 
to  a  race.  We  say,  for  instance,  the  Scot  par- 
simony, the  German  diligence,  etc.  Novels, 
plays  and  character  sketches  supply  abundant 
examples  of  this.  There  is,  for  instance,  Em- 
erson's English  Traits,  in  which  he  tries  to 
formulate  the  English  peculiarities.  There  is 
a  popular  book  by  Letourneau,  in  which  he 
claims  that  races  and  sub-races  of  mankind  can 
l^e  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  developed 
]xsychical  power.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  nat- 
ural that  Mr.  Brinton  should  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  "the  mental  differences  of  races 
and  nations  are  real  and  profound."  But  is  it 
])ossible  to  classify  races  according  to  their 
mental  peculiarities  ?  In  other  words,  Is  there 
such  a  thino-  as  a  racial  or  national  mental 
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characteristic?    Here  again  we  find  conflict  of 

opinons. 

„  .  "Amono-  the  vap-iie   o-eneraHza- 

Mayo  Smith  "^  ^         %..... 

tions  which  a  superficial  phil- 
osophy of  history  has  made  commonplace, 
none,"  says  Prof.  Mayo  Smith,  *'is  more  vague 
or  commonplace  than  that  which  ascribes  in- 
stitutions and  national  characteristics  to  the  in- 
fluence of  race."  He  thinks  it  would  be  illog- 
ical to  consider  self-government  an  Anglo-Sax- 
on trait  because  it  is  found  in  the  United  States, 
in  Canada,  in  Australia  and  in  Cape  Colony  as 
well  as  in  England.  Again,  the  theory  does 
not  seem  reasonable  when  we  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  modern  Ameri- 
can families  come  not  from  the  aristocratic 
folk  of  Normandie,  but  from  the  peasantry 
who  were  Saxons. 

A^ain    we   find   Mr.    Babington 

Babmgton  '  .  .  ,.      ,.  i  . 

entirely  ridiculing  the  notion. 
He  says :  "There  would  seem  to  be  a  survival 
of  nominalism  in  the  way  these  national  types 
present  themselves  to  our  mind.  The  German 
or  the  English  is  obviously  nothing  but  a 
verbal  obstraction  from  the  term  German  or 
Englishman,  and  as  such  has  no  real  exist- 
ence." 

'AVhen  we  come  to  consider  the  fact  that  "the 
individuals  at  the  extremes  of  divergence  in 
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one  race  of  men  are  as  unlike  as  the  wolf  to 

the  lapdog,"  we  will  find  that  it  is,  after  all, 

impossible  to  characterize  races  on  the  basis 

of  any  large  trait. 

We  are  accustomed  to  employ 
"Average" 

the  w^ord  "average" — to  speak 
of  the  average  height  of  students,  etc.  The 
notion  of  average  is,  however,  unsatisfactory 
to  an  exact  mind,  because  it  does  not  give  the 
idea  of  frequency  of  dififerences.  Statisticians 
devise  a  method  of  counting  by  geometrical 
average,  medium,  and  mode,  besides  arithmetic 
average,  simply  showing  that  the  latter  method 
does  not  portray  the  real  condition.  To  say 
"average  Englishman"  fails  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  the  great  differences  that  exist  between 
various  classes  of  society.  To  say  "French 
tact,"  "German  diligence,"  is  to  speak  too 
broadly  to  mean  anything.  These  eleriients 
are  too  general  to  be  attributed  to  one  race  or 
nation.  Thus  we  seem  to  be  compelled  to  say 
with  Mr.  Babington  that  racial  or  national 
characteristic  is  a  mere  abstraction  and  noth- 
ing more. 

'  'anthrops-sociologists'  ' 

There  is,  however,  another  group  of  writers 
called  social  anthropologists,  and  whom  we 
must  not  overlook.     Otto  Seecks  of  Germany, 
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de  Lapouge  of  France,  and  Closson  of  the 
United  States,  represent  this  school.  They 
seem  to  beheve  the  constancy  of  racial  type, 
physically  as  well  as  mentally.  They  try  to 
interpret  sociology  in  the  light  of  anthropol- 
ogy, and  Mr.  Closson  calls  it  "anthropo-so- 
ciology." 

His    view    on    the    environment 
Closson 

versus  race  theory  is  as  follows: 

"Environment  fashions  the  race  through  a  se- 
lective process,  but  once  formed  the  racial  char- 
acteristic is  persistent,  as  is  shown  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  racial  lines  in  the  ever  reforming 
of  strata  of  social  categories."  As  to  the  con- 
stancy of  physical  type,  there  seems  to  be  no 
room  for  doubt,  but  we  must  take  note  of  an- 
other fact — that  is,  admixture  of  races.  While 
fusion  of  types  are  not  possible,  intercrossing 
of  races  is  so  frequent  that  pure  type  is  very 
rare. 

The  researches  of  Virchow  de  Candolle 
Kollnum  and  many  others  prove  that  in  the 
same  city,  in  the  same  family,  children  today 
are  born  brunette  or  blonde,  dark  or  light  eyed, 
to  some  degree  broad  or  narrow  skulled,  with 
but  partial  reference  to  their  parents'  peculi- 
arities. And  the  aberrant  types  are  usually 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
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As  to  the  mental  trait,  even  if  we  admit  it 
is  persistent,  still  its  modification  is  possible 
through  the  selective  process.  The  Jewish  peo- 
ple, for  instance,  may  have  originally  possessed 
various  talents,  but  after  they  became  scat- 
tered, only  those  of  financial  skill  were  enabled 
to  survive  and  to  have  descendants.  Thus 
financial  skill  became  their  distinctive  trait. 

Dr.    Lapoug^e   holds   that   social 

Lapouge  x       o 

progress  depends  primarily  upon 

the  quality  of  population,  and  he  further  as- 
serts that  the  dolicWo-cephalic  blonde  type  is 
superior  to  the  bar  achy  cephalic-brunette  type. 
Such  a  statement  as  that,  however,  is  too  broad 
to  be  demonstrated  and  accepted.  The  data 
do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  verify  the  theory. 
On  the  contrary,  we  can  ofifer  the  following 
objections :  In  the  first  place,  fate  of  any  race 
is  determined  not  only  by  its  quality,  but  also 
by  its  quantity.  What  was  the  cause,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire?  It 
was  not  because  the  Teutonic  race  was  su- 
perior to  the  Romans.  The  latter  was  better 
e(|uipped  in  their  ofifensive  and  defensive  arts 
than  the  former.  But  it  was  because  the  Ger- 
mans were  far  greater  in  number  than  the 
Romans.  Secondly,  the  mere  presence  of  the 
greater  number  of  great  men  or  greater  wealth 
among  Europeus  does  not  prove  it  is  superior 
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to  Alpinus,  because  such  a  phenomenon  might 
J3e  caused  by  other  factors  than  race.  Who  can 
tell  whether  Alpinus  would  not  produce  the 
greater  number  of  geniuses  if  it  were  placed 
under  the  same  favorable  conditions  as  Euro- 
peus?  Lastly,  it  is  more  proper  to  regard  the 
Western  civilization  as  the  product  of  the 
mixed  race  rather  than  to  think  of  it  as  that  of 
the  blonde  type. 

ENVIRONMENT  VS.    PEOPLE 

Thus  we  do  not  accept  the  theory  that  mental 
characteristics  are  perpetual  along  racial  lines. 
We  do  not  agree  with  the  sweeping  gen- 
eralization of  national  or  racial  characteristics, 
attributing  them  to  race.  But,  nevertheless,  it 
is  a  fact  that  peoples  differ  in  their  language, 
mode  of  life,  manner,  and  consequently  to  a 
certain  extent  in  their  mental  aptitude,  way  of 
thinking,  and  among  the  causes  of  these  differ- 
ences we  regard  the  influence  of  environment 
most  important.  People  are  fashioned  "like 
the  dyer  hands,"  according  to  their  different 
circumstances.  Near  the  sea  they  will  be  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen,  and  on  the  mountain  tillers 
of  the  soil.  Every  student  of  primitive  people 
will  notice  how  strongly  they  are  marked  by 
the  physical  environment. 
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Eskimos  and  "^^^^  Eskimos  of  the  Arctic  re- 
Pueblos  gion,  for  instance,  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  food  supply  from 
the  sea,  and,  therefore,  upon  animal  substance, 
since  the  supply  of  fish,  seals  and  other  animals 
is  abundant.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
roots  they  use  practically  no  vegetable  food. 
The  Pueblos  of  Arizona  or  New  Mexico,  on 
the  other  hand,  get  their  livelihood  from  the 
soil.  They  are  agricultural.  The  Eskimo  pop- 
ulation is  denser  because  they  can  get  sufficient 
food  supply  in  a  small  region,  while  the  Pueblos 
are  a  scattered  community,  as  they  need  a 
greater  area  of  land.  Their  government,  their 
art  and  even  their  religion  are  colored  in  one 
way  or  another,  according  to  their  social  con- 
dition. It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
religion  of  the  agricultural  people  with  that  of 
the  nomadic. 

The    deity    of    the    agricultural 

Agricultural  and    pgQi^le     is     usually     female,     as 
Nomadic  Deity        '       ^  .       ■'  ' 

Compared  woman    occupies     a     somewhat 

important  position  in  the  house- 
hold of  that  community,  while  that  of  the  no- 
madic is  male,  for  man  plays  the  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  nomadic  life.  The  agricul- 
tural gods  are  peaceable,  as  there  is  no  need 
of  conquest,  while  the  nomadic  deity  is  the  one 
and  jealous  god,  as  the  nomadic  people  need 
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constantly  to  fight.  Thus  we  see  people  are 
fashioned  in  several  ways  according  to  their 
dififerent  environments,  and  thus  different  cus- 
toms are  established.  And  because  of  the 
movement  of  populations,  these  different  cus- 
toms often  come  into  conflict,  and  in  such  a 
case  the  better  customs,  as  a  rule,  prevail.  Thus 
selection  through  competitive  force  comes  into 
play  and  the  progress  of  civilization  goes  on. 

We  have  explained  how  people  were  differ- 
entiated by  the  influence  of  environment,  and 
now  we  are  able  to  form  a  somewhat  different 
definition  of  race  from  that  given  by  ethnolo- 
gists. 

Herbert    Spencer    says:      "The 
Spencer's  View  •.        .1     .     •        1        1  1     • 

on  Race  Unity   that    IS    developed    is    not 

of  blood  but  of  institutions. 
The  historical  theory  does  not  try  to  determine 
whether  there  is  really  a  mixture  of  blood,  but 
it  simply  considers  the  institutions,  customs, 
and  laws,  and  how  these  have  been  modified." 
And  here  we  finally  reach  a  satisfactory  defi- 
nition of  race.  The  racial  characteristic  will 
undergo  change  from  time  to  time  according 
as  the  circumstances  change,  although  the  pro- 
cess may  not  necessarily  be  rapid.  Mr.  Em- 
erson is  right,  therefore,  when  he  says :  "The 
fixity  or  unconvertibleness  of  races,  as  we  see, 
is  a  weak  argument."     "Races  are  imperish- 
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able,"  say  ingenious  anatomists.  But  while 
race  works  immutably  to  keep  its  own,  it  is 
resisted  by  other  forces.  Civilization  is  a  re- 
agent, and  eats  away  the  old  traits.  The  Arabs 
of  today  are  the  Arabs  of  Pharaoh,  but  the 
British  of  today  is  a  very  dififerent  person  from 
Cassibelannus  or  Ossian." 

ACCLIMATIONS    AND   AMALGAMATION 

Before  we  close  our  study  of  ethnological 
questions  it  would  be  profitable  to  cast  a  glance 
at  the  problem  of  acclimatization  and  amalga- 
mation. 

As  population  increases,  the 
i?*IhrTrop"c       possibility     of     colonization     in 

the  tropical  regions  becomes  a 
more  important  problem  for  European  as  well 
as  American  civilizations.  Capacity  to  be  ac- 
climatized differs  according  to  race.  The  his- 
tory of  the  colonization  of  the  Antilles  shows 
that  in  the  French  and  English  establishments 
the  result  of  colonization  has  been  disastrous 
for  immigrants  from  Europe,  while  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  the  result  has  been  relatively 
favorable.  Immigration  into  the  regions  near 
the  tropics  is  nearly  harmless  to  the  natives  of 
southern  latitude.  The  Maltese  race  exhibits 
a  much  superior  resistance  to  that  of  the  Sicil- 
ian or  the   southern   Spanish   race.     On  this 
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point  there  is  no  divergence  of  opinion  among 
the  authorities,  although  we  do  not  know  how 
much  it  is  due  to  race  and  how  much  to  the 
habit  of  social  Hfe.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch  is  the  weakest 
on  this  line,  while  it  is  they  who  seriously  need 
colonization  in  the  tropics.  The  remedy  for 
this  offered  by  Prof.  Ripley  is  to  utilize  the  nat- 
ural aptitudes  of  various  nationalities  and  to 
cause  a  great  drifting  movement  of  various 
races  toward  the  equator — those  of  the  strong- 
est adaptability  first  and  those  of  the  weakest 
last. 

As  to  amalgamation,  opinions  dift'er,  and  the 
data  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  decide  the 
matter  one  way  or  another. 

First  comes  the  question  whether 
Are  Races  races  are  fertile  when  they  are 

they  are  Crossed  crossed.      It    is    said    that    the 

native  women  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania  rarely  produce  children  to  European 
men.  Again,  it  is  said  that  when  mulattoes 
intermarry  they  produce  few  children.  But 
Darwin  and  Dr.  Bachman  of  Charleston  prove 
that  in  both  cases  the  contrary  is  true.  Fur- 
ther, fertility  and  sterility  cannot  be  easily  de- 
cided, because  these  qaulities  are  easily  affect- 
ed by  changed  conditions  of  life. 
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Secondly     arises     the     question 
Does  intermar-     ^vliether     intermarriage     lowers 

riage  Lower  the  i.       ,       x      i  o- 

Resultant  Stock?  the  resultant  stock.  Snice  one 
says  it  does  and  another  says 
not,  the  validity  of  the  assumption  is  doubtful. 
Genius  is  occasionally  displayed  by  men  of 
mixed  race.  M.  de  Quatrefages  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  success  and  energy  of 
the  Paulistas  in  Brazil,  who  are  a  much  crossed 
race  of  Portuguese  and  Indians,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  the  blood  of  other  races.  As  an  element 
in  colonization,  crossing  with  the  natives  is 
most  important.  Intermarriage  is  said  to  be 
the  secret  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  success. 
In  i\Iexico,  as  well  as  in  the  Philippines,  this 
has  been  apparently  the  case. 
Universal  Whether  crossing  be  fertile  or 

Fusion  of  not,  or  whether  or  not  it  results 

^'^^^^  in    deterioration    in    brain    ca- 

pacity, we  have  tremendous  examples  of  fu- 
sion. M.  de  Quatrefages  says  in  his  Human 
Species:  "In  China,  and  especially  in  Japan, 
the  white  alloplylian  blood  is  mixed  with  the 
yellow  blood  in  different  proportions.  The 
white  Semitic  blood  has  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Africa.  The  negro  and  Honzouna 
types  have  mutually  penetrated  each  other  and 
produced  all  the  Caffre  population  situated 
west  of  the  Zooloo  of  Arabian  region.     The 
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Malay  races  are  the  result  of  the  amalgamation 
in  different  proportions  of  white,  yellow  and 
blacks."  "In  Europe,"  Mr.  Reed  exclaims, 
"what  population  can  pretend  to  purity  of 
blood?"  The  circumstances  being  such,  we 
might  feel  with  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  that 
sublime  mingling  of  races  is  God's  own  method 
of  civilizing  and  elevating  the  world,  or  we 
might  expect,  with  Bishop  Haven,  Helen's 
(Greek  beauty)  beauty  in  the  brow  of  the 
Egyptians. 
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3^VLtt  anb  Civilisation 

II. 

Since  the  beginning  of  history  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  have 
contributed  from  time  to  time  various  materials 
toward  the  progress  of  what  we  call  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  magnificent  structure  of 
CivUization  the     ^|-,g  civilization  of  today  is  based 

Product,  of  ,      ,  111 

the  Past  entirely    upon    the    accumulatea 

products  of  the  past,  without 
which  we  should  be  just  as  helpless  as  the 
primitive  people  were.  Such  accumulations  of 
intellectual  as  well  as  material  wealth  are,  how- 
ever, due  to  our  forefathers  in  differing  de- 
grees, and  are  therefore  to  be  credited  to  them 
according  to  their  merits.  That  is  to  say,  each 
race  or  combination  of  races  in  a  certain  epoch 
or  in  a  certain  territory  produced  a  civilization 
peculiar  to  itself.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  Greek  culture  and  the 
Egyptian,  or  between  the  Occidental  civiliza- 
tion and  that  of  the  Orient.  It  is  indeed  a  hard 
task  to  draw  exact  lines  between  them.  But 
for  convenience's  sake  let  us  follow  the  common 
usage  and  proceed  at  once  to  study  the  rela- 
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tion  between  the  races  and  civilizations  in 
order  to  find  out  what  bearing  the  mutual  ex- 
clusiveness  of  races  bore  upon  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

In  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile 
gyption  ^^^^  ^1^         I    £  ancient  civili- 

Civilization 

zation.  The  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion, whose  every  feature  is  marked  by  huge- 
ness, is  known  as  one  of  the  oldest  civilizations. 
Just  how  old  it  is  we  are  not  able  to  tell.  Mr. 
Quebell  thinks  that  the  first  invasion  of  the 
valley  by  the  earliest  Egyptians  occurred  about 
6000  B.  C.  Considering  the  remoteness  of  the 
time  and  the  unassisted  conditions,  their  at- 
tainment is  indeed  astonishing.  To  what 
height  their  culture  reached  we  can  tell  from 
the  Egyptian  mummies  and  those  famous 
Pyramids,  which  will  themselves  immortalize 
that  civrlization.  In  art  and  in  science  the 
Egyptians  must  be  ranked  among  the  foremost 
nations  of  antiquity.  In  morals  they  attained 
a  remarkable  degree  of  theoretic  perfection. 
It  is  said  that  the  forty-two  laws  of  the  Egyp- 
tian religion  contained  in  the  125th  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead  falls  short  in  nothing  of 
the  teachings  of  Christianity.  From  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic,  through  the  Phoenicians,  our 
alphabets  are  derived.  What  we  owe  to  them 
in  many  respects  is  great.  Now,  who  were  the 
builders  of  this  civilization? 
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^,    „     ,  Thoue:h   the   ancient   Esryptians 

The  People  ^  a  r   •  i 

were    located    in    Africa,    they 

were  not  an  African  people,  but  an  Asiatic. 
They  were  immigrants  from  the  East,  nearly 
allied  to  several  important  races  of  southwest- 
ern Asia,  such  as  the  Canaanites,  the  Ac- 
cadians  and  the  southern  Arabs.  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son  says  that  the  most  ancient  document  which 
is  handed  down  to  us  bearing  on  the  history  of 
Egypt  represents  the  Egyptian  people  as  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  distinct  races.  Further 
he  says:  "Whatever  tribal  differences  may 
have  existed  at  the  first,  they  have  disappeared 
by  the  time  that  the  history  of  Egypt  became 
known  to  us.  The  only  difference  is  between 
the  people  of  the  north  and  the  south.  Other- 
wise the  various  Egyptian  tribes  had  been 
fused  together  and  molded  into  one  compact 
and  homogeneous  people  before  the  time  when 
history  first  takes  cognizance  of  them.  Here 
we  have,  then,  a  complete  example  of  amalga 
mation  of  several  distinct  races,  and  their  civ- 
ilization was  distinctly  high. 

Discovery  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
Babylonian  •  ■•  1  ,  ^,  , 
Civilization          scriptious  changed  the  prmieval 

seat  of  civilization  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile  to  the  country  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Until  a  very  recent 
date  the  Egyptian  culture  was  regarded  as  the 
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oldest.  But  it  is  now  proved  that  the  Baby- 
lonian civilization  is  still  older  than  that  of 
Egypt.  And  it  is  even  said  that  the  latter 
owed  a  great  deal  to  the  former.  That  the 
Occidental  as  well  as  the  Oriental  culture  drew 
its  source  from  Babylonia  seems  evident.  We 
find,  for  instance,  the  origin  of  Judaism  among 
the  Babylonians.  It  is  said  that  the  Sabbath 
day  system  had  been  long  practiced  among 
them.  The  word  Sabbath  is  the  Hebrew  word 
Sabbatu,  which  was  derived  from  the  Su- 
merian  sabatu.  In  the  same  way  we  can  trace 
many  other  words,  such  as  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim, to  the  Sumerian.  The  tradition  of  the 
fall  of  man  and  the  deluge  are  said  also  to  be 
of  Babylonian  origin.  The  Babylonian  is  the 
orignator  of  astronomy.  The  word  star  in  the 
Greek,  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the  German, 
comes  from  the  Babylonian  word  Istar,  which 
is  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  goddess.  Glass 
was  manufactured  by  them  for  the  first  time. 
A  sort  of  banking  system  was  practiced  by 
powerful  families  of  money  lenders. 

The  earliest  occupants  of  this  region  are 
said  to  have  been  Mongolians,  whose  culture 
is  known  as  Sumro-Acad  civilization,  and  it 
occupies  perhaps  the  lowest  stage  of  culture. 
The  second  invaders  are  known  to  have  been 
Hamites,  who  came  from  Southern  Persia  and 
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brought  astronomy  with  them.  Then  the 
Semites  came  and  settled,  dispossessing  the 
previous  occupants,  adopting,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, their  rehgion,  their  god,  their  customs  and 
their  script,  the  so-called  cuneiform.  The 
racial  relation  of  the  Babylonian  is  in  dispute, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  they 
were  of  a  mixed  type.  Further  we  know  that 
the  Babylonian  civilization  was  of  a  composite 
character. 

It    would    be    idle    to    say    any- 

CM^ation  ^^^"^  ^^^^^   ^^^^   importance  of 

the  Greek  civilization.  Let  us 
proceed  at  once  to  the  study  of  the  people.  The 
first  inhabitants  of  Greece  are  known  as  the 
Pelasgi.  The  term  may  mean  several  races, 
or,  as  someone  says,  they  may  have  been  main- 
ly lonians.  The  great  number  of  them,  at  any 
rate,  finally  amalgamated  into  a  single  stock, 
which  we  call  the  Hellenes.  The  people  were 
nomadic.  Some  time  about  1500  B.  C.  the 
Phoenicians  appeared  oft"  the  coast  of  Greece. 
It  was  from  them  that  the  Greeks  learned  how 
to  cultivate  the  land  and  obtained  bronze  tools 
and  weapons.  Further  they  learned  the  art  of 
shipbuilding.  Thus  the  Phoenician  influence 
brought  the  new  civilization  among  the  Hel- 
lenes. In  southern  Greece,  however,  they  were 
displaced  by  the  Acheans  before  1200  B.  C. 
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Between  looo  and  800  B.  C.  the  Achean  pre- 
eminence in  southern  Greece  passed  to  the  in- 
vading Dorians.  In  the  dawn  of  history,  there- 
fore, the  Dorians  and  the  lonians  were  the 
leading  people.  Later  the  people  of  western 
Greece,  known  as  the  Aeolians,  or  mixed  peo- 
ple, came  into  prominence.  Thus  we  find  for 
the  third  time  a  civilization  that  is  not  the  prod- 
uct of  one  race,  but  of  several.  The  Greek  civ- 
ilization is  due  not  only  to  these  races  who 
were  in  different  stages  of  culture  and  had  dif- 
ferent modes  of  living,  but  also  to  an  outside 
influence,  mainly  to  the  Phoenicians.  Mr. 
Morey  says :  "Regarding  the  origin  of  the 
ancient  culture  of  Greece,  we  have  no  right  to 
speak  with  confidence."  And  after  pointing 
out  the  difference  of  opinion  about  the  matter, 
he  says:  "Such  a  great  variety  of  theories 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Mycenaenan 
culture  was,  in  fact,  a  very  composite  culture, 
being  produced  by  many  people  or  under  the 
influence  of  many.  Mr.  Ripley  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  ethnological  point  of 
view.  He  says:  "Greek  civilization  undoubt- 
edly derived  its  early  inspiration  from  Semitic 
and  Hamitic  sources,  and  nearly  30  per  cent  of 
the  Greek  roots  are  non-Aryanic,  proving  a 
large  admixture  of  foreign  thought  and  blood 
at  some  remote  epoch." 
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The  Roman  civilization  is  said 
Civukation  ^o  be  nothing  but  the  enlarge- 

ment of  the  Greek  culture. 
While  the  Greeks  developed  the  spiritual  side 
of  culture,  the  Romans  worked  on  the  material 
side  of  it.  The  Greeks  gave  us  philosophy  and 
art,  and  the  Romans  the  legal  institutions  and 
laws.  And  no  one  will  doubt  that  both  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  development  and  both 
have  the  most  important  influence  upon  civili- 
zation. The  Greeks  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of 
several  races.    Who  were  the  Romans? 

"Italy  is,"  says  Mr.  Mommsen, 
The  People  .  .  . 

''singularly  poor  in  memoirs  of 

the  primitive  people."  We  know,  however,  that 
Italy  was  a  place  of  race  mingling  from  the 
earliest  time.  The  first  important  race  to  enter 
the  peninsula  was  the  Italian,  wdio  can  be  di- 
vided into  two  divisions:  the  Latins  and  the 
Sabellians.  The  second  one  was  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  once  overran  the  peninsula  but  weak- 
ened afterwards  and  were  forced  back  to  the 
north.  The  third  one  was  the  Gauls,  in  the 
extreme  north,  the  most  barbarous  of  all.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  the  highly  civilized 
Greeks,  settled  along  the  southern  coasts.  It  is 
the  Latin  branch  of  Italian  stock  that  is  the 
founder  of  the  city  of  Rome.  In  course  of  time 
the  Sabines  became  so  influential  that  the  Lat- 
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ins  were  compelled  to  make  alliances  with  them. 
Meanwhile  the  city  gradually  raised  itself  to  a 
position  of  primary  importance  among  the  cit- 
ies of  the  confederation.  The  fact  that  a  line 
of  Etruscan  kings  was  afterwards  elevated  to 
the  throne  seems  to  show  that  the  Latins  an'' 
the  Sabines  were  conquered  by  the  Etruscans 
and  that  the  conquerors  made  Rome  their  cap- 
ital and  governed  the  rest  of  the  confederation. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  Etruscan  reign  did 
not  last  very  long,  we  notice  that  its  influence 
upon  the  Roman  civilization  was  very  great. 
The  Etruscans  were  most  civilized.  They 
were  skillful  builders.  The  Roman  walls,  Ro- 
man dress,  Roman  house,  and  Roman  amuse- 
ments were  all  Etruscan.  After  the  Etruscan 
kings  were  expelled,  Rome  had  to  struggle 
against  her  enemies  for  mere  existence.  She 
finally  succeeded,  however,  not  only  in  pushing 
back  all  her  enemies,  but  within  two  centuries, 
with  mighty  vigor,  in  subjugating  all  Italy, 
Now  the  question  arises.  What  is  the  cause 
of  the  Romans'  success?  Mr.  Closson  says  it 
is  "by  virtue  of  the  high  quality  of  its  race." 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  solve  the  question, 
because  the  people  of  Rome  were  of  the  same 
race  as  their  neighbors.  The  Latins  and  the 
Sabellians,  who  formed  the  fundamental  ele- 
ment of  the  Roman  people,  were  offshoots  of 
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the  Italian  stock  to  which  all  the  native  or 

aboriginal  population   of   Italy   belonged.      It 

was,  therefore,  not  race  superiority  which  gave 

the  Romans  predominance  in  Italy. 

Our    brief    survey    of    ancient 
Summary  i     i       i         r  i 

history    revealed    the    tact    that 

none  of  those  ancient  civilizations  could  be  at- 
tributed to  one  distinct  race,  but  that  all  of 
them  were  products  of  several  races,  which 
were  either  entirely  amalgamated,  combined 
together,  yet  keeping  their  own  peculiarities  to 
a  certain  extent,  or  which  came  into  power  al- 
ternately at  different  ages,  adapting,  abolish- 
ing, or  modifying  the  former  civilization.  In 
other  words,  all  of  them  are  of  composite  char- 
acter, and  no  one  race  is  entitled  to  bear  the 
honor  of  being  their  exclusive  builder.  Fur- 
ther we  found  that  the  relations  among  these 
civilizations  were  very  intimate;  none  of  them 
could  be  isolated  from  another.  Mr.  Momm- 
sen,  touching  on  this  point,  says  as  follows: 
"The  shore  of  this  island  sea  (the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea)  were  in  ancient  times  peopled  by 
various  nations  l)elonging  in  an  ethnological 
and  philological  point  of  view  to  different  races 
but  constituting  in  their  historical  aspect  one 
whole.  Their  ancient  history  presents  four 
great  phases  of  development — Egypt,   Syria, 
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Greece  and  Rome.     Each  of  these  was  in  its 
earher  stages  a  connected  cycle." 

Another  cycle  of  civilization, 
altogether  different  in  its  char- 
acter as  well  as  in  its  mission,  is  that  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  Hebrews  are  the  authors  of  the 
religion  which  has  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
and  most  important  influence  upon  modern  cul- 
ture. The  people  are,  at  the  same  time,  noted 
for  possessing  financial  skill  and  by  being  na- 
tionless. Whether  they  are  a  "chosen  people" 
or  not  is  a  matter  that  does  not  concern  us 
here.  Nor  do  we  know  how  the  authors  of 
their  religion  became  a  nation  of  money  lend- 
ers. Race  will  not  explain  this  strange  combi- 
nation of  two  peculiarities.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  things  about  them  v/hich  we  do  know. 
The  first  thing  is  that  the  topography  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  as  well  as  of  Palestine,  was 
favorable  to  religious  meditation,  showing  that 
the  environment  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
their  religion.  The  people  were  nomadic. 
Therefore  their  conception  of  God  was  of  no- 
madic origin — jealous,  oppressive,  and  warlike. 
The  second  one  is  that  the  people  are  a  mixed 
race.  It  is  usually  understood  among  scholars 
that  the  Hebrew  names  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
stand  for  tribes  rather  than  for  individuals, 
because  of  the  unusual  longevity  attributed  to 
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them.  The  twelve  sons  are,  therefore,  inter- 
preted as  progenitors  of  twelve  tribes.  Thus 
the  whole  story  of  the  Israelites  is  the  history 
of  tribal  strng-gle.  The  ethnological  study  of 
the  Jews  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  us.  Prof. 
Ripley  says  as  follows :  "In  head  form  the 
Jew^s  are  often  closely  akin  to  the  people  among 
whom  they  lived.  In  long-headed  Africa  they 
were  dolichocephalic.  In  brachycephalic  Pied- 
mont they  were  quite  like  the  Italian  of  Turin, 
and  all  over  Slavic  Europe  no  distinction  in 
head  form  between  Jews  and  Christians  ex- 
isted. In  the  Caucasin  also  they  approximate 
closely  to  the  cranial  characteristics  of  their 
neighbors.  Close  upon  this  disproval  of  purity 
of  type  by  descent  comes  evidence  of  a  distinct 
uniformity  of  facial  type.  The  Jew  is  radical- 
ly mixed  in  the  line  of  racial  descent."  Thus 
here  again  in  the  Hebrews  we  find  that  culture 
is  the  product  of  a  mixed  race. 
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Eace  anbJiSatiott 

III. 

We  have  said  much  about  races.  Our  next 
inquiry  concerns  the  nation  and  its  necessary 
relation  to  races  and  peoples. 

As  to  the  probable  origin  of 
Notton  **  ^^^^   nation   or    state,    there    are 

various  conjectures.  History 
seems,  however,  to  confirm  the  theory  that 
primitive  government  was  based  on  kinship. 
The  members  of  each  family  were  bound  to- 
gether by  kinship,  and  a  man  outside  of  the 
circle  was  an  alien  and  an  enemy.  In  course 
of  time  the  custom  of  adoption  grew  up,  and 
thus  fictitious  kinship  came  into  existence.  In 
such  a  condition  it  is  natural  for  precedent  to 
become  imperative.  Everything  was  ruled  by 
traditions  and  customs.  Because  of  mobility 
of  populations,  different  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, established  in  different  districts,  came 
into  contact,  and  in  case  of  antagonism  of  cus- 
toms the  better  naturally  prevailed.  Thus  we 
see  how  kinship  extended  itself  more  and  more 
widely  until  the  modern  nation  was  formed.  A 
nation  is  nothing  but  an  enlarged  family. 

Notwithstanding    that    the    process    of    its 
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gTOwth  may  have  been  such,  the  modern  na- 
tion is  indeed  an  intricate  organism,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  ns  to  examine  how  far  the  mean- 
ing- of  kinsliip  has  lieen  enlarged.  What  is  a 
nation  in  tlie  modern  sense?  An  eminent 
writer  defines  it  as  "a  population  of  an  ethnic 
unity,  inhal)itino-  a  territory  of  a  geographic 
unity."  Such  a  condition,  however,  has  never 
existed  and  never  will  exist,  because  it  means 
an  entire  isolation  of  the  people.  Geographic 
unity  is  logically  the  most  important  cause  of 
national  compact.  But  in  the  case  of  several 
nations,  national  boundaries  do  not  seem  to 
observe  this  rule. 

We  might  seek  other  bases  of 
National  Unity      national  unity  in  language  and 

in  history.  A  common  language, 
as  the  means  of  free  interchange  of  ideas,  is 
indispensable.  While  this  holds  true  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  there  are,  however,  some  ex- 
ceptions. The  possession  of  a  common  fund  of 
traditions  is  undoubtedly  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  national  unity.  But  even  this  is  some- 
times destroyed  by  political  necessity.  As  to 
races,  there  is  no  correlation  between  race  and 
nation  whatever.  National  boundaries  do  not 
coincide  at  all  with  racial  distribution.  A  na- 
tion tlierefore  may  1)e  defined  as  ah  aggregate 
of  various  populations  under  one  government, 
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the  common  interest  of  which  is  founded  on 
langTiage,  geographical  unity,  and  a  fund  of 
common  traditions,  but  with  certain  exceptions. 
Now,  then,  what  does  race  have  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  a  nation  and  with  its  develop- 
ment? Secondly,  what  would  national  ex- 
clusiveness  mean?  We  will  illustrate  these 
points  by  applying  them  to  particular  cases. 
^  Let    us    take    the    German    na- 

Germany  •         n  ttt     i  i  •  r 

tion  first,     vve  know  nothing  of 

the  German  tribes  until  about  loo  B.  C.  Sud- 
denly they  loomed  up  in  the  north,  aggressive 
foes  of  the  Romans.  The  first  German  organ- 
izer is  known  as  Ariovistus,  with  whom  Caesar 
came  into  contact.  After  the  Germans  were 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Fentorg,  9  A.  D.,  they 
entered  the  Roman  service  and  even  came  to 
form  the  imperial  bodyguard,  and  numerous 
Germans  were  allowed  to  settle  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Roman  Empire.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  amalgamation  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Germans  began  as  early  as  the  first  cen- 
tury. In  the  second  and  third  centuries  no 
cparrel  of  races  disturbed  the  empire,  "for  all 
national  distinctions  were  becoming  merged  in 
the  idea  of  a  common  empire."  As  a  result  of 
random  attacks  of  the  Germans,  the  empire 
finally  perished  in  476  A.  D.  and  the  Franks, 
the  greatest  of  the  German  tribes,  established 
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themselves  in  the  East.  And  finally  came  the 
fnundino-  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  Char- 
lemagne in  the  year  800  A.  D. 

Tlie  nature  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
£°'^u.^°"°"  man  Empire  is  especially  inter- 
esting from  the  present  point  of 
view.  Although  the  new  empire  was  German 
in  several  respects,  it  was  based  on  the  concep- 
tion of  the  old  Roman  Empire — the  belief  of 
those  centuries  that  the  old  Roman  Empire 
should  some  time  he  renewed.  Its  mission  was 
indeed  to  keep  alive  the  mighty  tradition  of  the 
invaluable  civilization  which  Rome  had  cre- 
ated, and  thus  to  forge  the  link  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  world.  Mr.  Bryce  duly 
appreciates  this  point  in  saying  that  "after  con- 
fusion, the  idea  of  a  civilized  commonwealth 
would  have  died  away  had  not  the  association 
of  a  young  and  vigorous  faith  with  the  name 
and  the  authority  of  Rome  formed  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  unity,  politically  weak  but  mor- 
ally close  and  durable."  Defending  its  vague- 
ness, he  says  further:  "No  power  was  ever 
based  on  foundations  more  sure  and  deep  than 
those  which  Rome  laid  during  three  centuries 
of  conquest.  If  her  empire  had  been  an  hered- 
itary or  local  kingdom  it  might  have  fallen 
with  the  extinction  of  the  royal  line,  the  over- 
throw of  tribes,  the  destruction  of  the  city  to 
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which  it  was  attached.  But  it  was  not  so  Hni- 
ited.  It  was  imperishable  because  it  was  uni- 
versal." 

Although  its  influence  was  in- 
Empire"  dttd  imperishable,  the  Holy  Ro- 

man Empire  came,  however,  to 
an  end  in  1806  and  a  new,  vigorous  empire 
arose  from  its  ashes.  After  several  vicissi- 
tudes the  Prussian  monarchy  was  established 
in  1740.  The  war  of  liberation  was  fought. 
The  German  Confederation  was  established  in 
181 5.  Having  been  dissolved  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  it  was  re-established  in  1851.  And 
finally,  in  1870,  the  formidable  organization  of 
the  German  Empire  of  today  came  into  exist- 
ence. It  consists  of  twenty-five  states  of  all 
sizes,  from  Prussia,  with  a  population  of 
33,000,000,  down  to  Schaumburg-Lippe,  of 
42,000.  Its  constitution  is  nothing  but  the  de- 
velopment of  confederation.  Those  who  note 
how  diverse  those  states  were  in  their  condi- 
tion and  traits  historically  and  geographically, 
would  readily  understand  why  the  German  na- 
tion was  slow  to  become  unified.  Now,  what  is 
the  cause  of  its  unity  ?  Is  it  race  ?  To  this  we 
must  answer  in  the  negative.  The  racial  situ- 
ation in  Germany,  briefly  stated,  is  this: 
"Northwestern  German}^ — Hanover,  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  and  Westphalia — is  mainly  Teu- 
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tonic,  while  all  the  remainder  of  the  empire,  in- 
clndino-  Prussia,  east  of  the  Elbe,  is  less  Teu- 
tonic in  type;  until  finally,  in  the  essentially 
Alpine  broad-headed  population  of  Boden, 
\\'urteml)erg  and  Bavaria,  in  the  south,  the 
Teutonic  race  passes  from  view."  Several 
years  ago  the  race  fpiestion  in  Germany  was 
stirred  by  the  publication  of  "The  Prussian 
Race,"  by  De  Ouatrefages,  in  which  he  pro- 
mulgated the  theory  that  the  dominant  people 
in  Germany  were  not  Teutons  at  all,  but  were 
directly  descended  from  the  Finns.  Naturally 
it  caused  an  international  dispute  among  the 
authorities.  As  a  result  of  the  controversy  one 
great  benefit  was  derived.  The  German  gov- 
ernment was  induced  to  authorize  an  official 
census  of  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  of  the  six 
million  school  children  of  the  empire.  And  it 
established  beyond  question  the  difference  in 
pigmentation  between  the  north  and  south  of 
Germany.  Further  it  is  noticed  that  the  Ger- 
man population  differs  in  its  racial  type  be- 
tween the  east  and  the  west.  The  Slavic  inva- 
sion seems  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Bavaria 
from  the  northeast.  The  same  people  are  also 
found  in  Wurtembcrg  in  the  south  and  in  the 
north,  nearly  to  Plolstein.  Because  of  this  in- 
vasion Saxony,  Brandenburg  and  Mecklen- 
burg are  less  Teutonic.     Thus  the  whole  east 
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is  broad-headed,  resembling  the  Slavic  coun- 
tries and  differing  from  the  western  Germans. 
Al^oiit  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  empire  today  does  not  speak  German.  We 
have  therefore  ascertained  that  it  was  not  race 
which  accomplished  German  unity.  In  what, 
then,  may  we  find  the  cause  ?  Mr.  Bryce  would 
answer  that  it  is  "time."  Yes,  the  necessity  of 
the  circumstances  amalgamated  even  such  a 
variety  of  races  and  institutions  into  one  whole. 
The  history  of  Germany  teaches  us  several 
things.  First,  the  theory  which  holds  that  the 
Teutons  were  superior  to  the  Romans  in  their 
abilty  and  love  of  freedom  does  not  seem  to  be 
adequate.  The  fall  of  Rome  was  not  due  to 
race.  Secondly,  we  learn  that  such  a  weak 
political  organization  as  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire could  accomplish  a  great  thing  when  based 
on  a  universal  imperishable  principle.  And 
thirdly,  most  important  of  all,  we  find  that  the 
unity  of  a  nation  is  not  necessarily  based  on 
unity  of  race  but  on  the  common  interest  of 
the  people.  A  variety  of  races  can  be  amalga- 
mated into  one  whole  when  circumstances  re- 
quire. 

France   is   a   land   blessed   with 
innumerable  advantages  and  op- 
portunities.    And  it  has  a  fascinating  history. 
The  first  inhabitants  of  France  are  known  as 
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Iberians.  The  term  is  ambiguous,  and  we  can- 
not tell  what  race  it  meant.  The  Coro-Magnon 
race  and  the  Basque,  the  most  ancient  and 
primitive  races  France  has  today,  may  be  its 
direct  descendants.  The  next  inhabitants  are 
known  as  Celts  or  Gauls.  They  were,  perhaps, 
tall,  blonde  people.  At  any  rate,  these  people 
were  held  under  the  command  of  Caesar  in  the 
first  century  B.  C.  In  the  fifth  century  they 
were  overrun  by  the  West  Goths,  Burgundians 
and  Franks.  There  were  several  wars  among 
the  tribes,  w4iich  resulted  in  a  period  of  eclipse. 
The  Franks  were,  however,  first  to  establish 
themselves,  and  in  843  the  treaty  of  Verdun 
recognized  the  Prankish  Empire.  The  acces- 
sion of  the  Capetian  dynasty  occurred  in  987, 
and  thus  the  history  of  France,  with  its  unique 
character,  goes  on.  As  France  is  interesting 
historically,  so  it  is  ethnologically.  In  France 
racial  dififerentiation  is  sharp.  In  Savoy  and 
Auvergne  the  people  are  of  the  Alpine  broad- 
headed  type,  and  the  people  of  Normandy  are 
mainly  blonde,  while  the  rest  of  France  is  of  a 
various  mixture,  having  the  Coro-Magnon 
race  and  the  Basque  as  its  extreme  type.  In 
general  the  ])runette  outnumbers  the  blonde  in 
France. 
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Although  the  history  of  tribal 
invasion  of  the  British  isles  is 
something  like  that  of  France  or  Germany,  a 
brief  account  may  be  necessary.  Here  again 
we  find  the  Iberians  and  Celts  the  earliest  in- 
habitants, as  it  was  in  France.  The  Celts  did 
not  destroy  all  Iberians,  but  lived  together  with 
them.  A  large  number  of  young  Iberian 
women  became  mothers  of  their  children. 
About  400  A.  D.,  Jutes,  Angles  and  Saxons 
from  the  northern  coast  of  Germany  appeared 
in  the  British  isles.  Within  two  hundred  years 
their  influence  reached  as  far  as  Ireland.  The 
second  Teutonic  invasion  occurred  about  850. 
.These  were  Danes  and  Norwegians.  The 
Britons  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Senlac 
in  1066  and  the  Normans  came  in  as  conquer- 
ors. From  the  ethnological  point  of  view  the 
British  people  are  rather  homogeneous.  We 
find  no  such  sharp  distinction  as  we  did  in 
France.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  its 
race  is  homogeneous,  for  the  contrary  is  true. 
It  simply  shows  that  the  frequency  of  inter- 
mixture among  its  diverse  racial  elements  was 
great,  as  the  direct  and  inevitable  outcome  of 
peninsular  isolation. 

Having:  studied  three  important 
Japan  .  .    _^  , 

nations   of   Europe,   it   may   be 

well  to  take  one  from  the  Orient.    The  exam- 
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pie  would  naturally  be  supplied  by  Japan.  We 
referred  once  to  the  race  of  Japan.  Although 
its  racial  origin  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  the  Japanese  are  of  mixed 
origin,  the  mixture  of  perhaps  Chinese,  Co- 
rean,  Malay,  and  even  Hindoo  blood.  With- 
out trying  to  fix  the  race  question,  let  us  ex- 
amine briefly  how  far  Japan  is  influenced  by 
foreign  culture.  Intercourse  with  China  and 
Korea  must  have  existed  from  an  immemorial 
time,  as  they  are  close  neighbors.  The  Jap- 
anese chronicles  mention  the  presence  of  the 
Japanese  Prince  Susano-o-no-mikoto  in  Korea 
in  the  legendary  age.  The  proclamation  of  the 
Emperor  Su-jin  (97-30  B.  C.)  mentions  the 
word  "naturalization,"  showing  the  existence 
then  of  Korean  immigration.  Under  the  same 
dynasty  the  first  oflicial  intercourse  of  Japan 
with  China  is  said  to  have  occurred.  The  ex- 
change of  envoys  and  of  presents,  consisting  of 
national  products,  between  those  nations  was 
a  significant  feature  of  diplomatic  usage  after- 
ward. The  Japanese  never  had  their  own  al- 
phabet, but  depended  wholly  upon  Chinese 
characters  for  conveying  their  ideas  by  writ- 
ten signs.  These  Chinese  characters  are  said 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  year  286  by  a 
Korean  embassy.  When  the  phonetic  repre- 
sentation of  words  became  necessary,  and  the 
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Chinese  characters  were  found  to  be  inconven- 
ient, some  time  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
the  katakana  were  invented  by  taking  certain 
strokes  from  the  Chinese  characters.  Since 
then  up  to  the  present  day  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage is  represented  by  those  katakana,  to- 
gether with  cumbersome  Chinese  characters. 
To  mention  the  Chinese  and  Corean  influence 
on  every  branch  of  culture  or  on  the  social  and 
industrial  world  would  be  too  difficult  a  task. 
We  must  be  satisfied  to  mention  only  two  im- 
portant elements.  The  first  is  the  introduction 
of  Confucianism,  and  the  second  Buddhism. 
The  influence  of  these  doctrines  on  thinking 
minds,  as  well  as  on  every  branch  of  the  Jap- 
anese life,  is  very  great.  Since  their  introduc- 
tion down  to  forty  years  ago,  when  Japan 
opened  its  doors  to  the  Western  civilization, 
the  Japanese  mind  was  entirely  dominated  by 
those  two  doctrines,  together  with  Shintoism, 
sometimes  working  together,  at  other  times  al- 
ternately. And  when  the  Western  culture, 
along  with  Christianity,  rushed  in,  more  ele- 
ments of  complexity  were  added.  No  wonder 
that  foreigners  who  visit  Japan  are  often  sur- 
prised and  puzzled  by  its  exceedingly  compli- 
cated social  phenomena. 

Summing  up  our  historical  study  and  our 
racial  examination  of  several  important  na- 
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tions,  we  may  formulate  the  following  state- 
ments. That  national  miity  is  not  based  on 
race  is  established  beyond  question.  A  nation 
is  a  mere  aggregation  of  different  races.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  found  another  impor- 
tant phenomenon  —  that  is,  the  remarkable 
change  in  the  conception  of  nation.  In  the 
primitive  stage  of  society,  anybody  outside  the 
family  was  a  foe.  Taught  by  experience,  man 
came  to  recognize  the  value  of  a  friend  in  time 
of  danger.  Thus  brotherhood  was  established. 
The  scope  of  the  society  was  gradually  en- 
larged until  finally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  of  different  races  were  combined  under 
one  body — a  nation.  Back  of  a  nation  is  not 
race,  but  ethnical  unity  of  spirit. 

One  might,  however,  consider  a 
International  ,•  j    r    •.  •    i 

Relations  nation  as  a  derimte  social  area. 

But  such  a  misconception  will  be 
readily  detected  the  moment  one  considers  in- 
ternational relations.  Although  nations  are, 
from  several  points  of  view,  divergently  dis- 
tributed over  the  earth,  yet  they  are  compact 
with  one  another.  Just  as  individuals  create  a 
private  society,  so  different  nations  compose 
international  society.  Comparing  these  two 
kinds  of  society,  though  the  latter  may  be 
weaker  in  its  binding  power  than  the  former, 
it  is  more  exclusive  and  indispensable.    While 
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in  the  case  of  a  private  society  a  disgruntled 
member  may  voluntarily  withdraw  or  a  recal- 
citrant member  may  be  compulsorily  expelled, 
no  nation  is  allowed  to  remain  in  isolation. 
Just  think  how  closely  and  firmly  nations  are 
bound  to  each  other,  by  treaty  relations,  by 
international  system  of  credit  and  exchange, 
by  a  common  postal  system,  international  con- 
ference, and  so  forth.  In  peace  we  must  ob- 
serve international  courtesy — a  basis  of  recip- 
rocal duty  the  neglect  of  which  would  be  pun- 
ished by  forfeiture  of  future  treatment  as  most 
favored  nations.  In  war,  we  must  observe  the 
unwritten  law.  In  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  art  there  is  no  national  distinction.  We 
know  how  European  nations  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  their  triple  and  dual  alliances,  the 
concert  of  Europe,  and  armed  peace,  in  order 
to  maintain  balance  of  power  among  them.  We 
know  how  the  United  States  was  driven  from 
its  non-intervention  policy  to  the  declaration 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  to  the  further  ap- 
plication of  the  doctrine  in  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines  as  well  as  in  the  far  East.  No  na- 
tion, indeed,  can  remain  in  isolation.  The 
world  civilization  must  be  advanced  by  the  co- 
operation of  all  nations.  Selfish  imperialism 
is  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  human  society, 
and  it  is  likely  to  end  in  failure. 
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3&ace  ^rotjlem  in  tfje  Winiith  ^tate? 

IV. 

Finally  let  us  turn  our  study  on  the  race 
problem  in  the  United  States  and  complete  our 
argument.  Here  more  than  elsewhere  the  race 
problem  is  most  conspicuous.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  make  a  somewhat  close  examina- 
tion. 

According  to  the  eleventh  cen- 

PopSation*''"  ^^^^  ^^^^  United  States  has  more 
than  ten  million  foreign-born 
population,  being  about  fourteen  per  cent  of 
the  total  population.  The  distribution  of  this 
foreign-born  population  according  to  nation- 
alities is  as  follows:  The  United  Kingdom 
comes  first,  with  26.9  per  cent ;  Germany  close- 
ly follows,  with  25.8  per  cent;  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  1 1 .4  per  cent ;  Norway,  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  10.3  per  cent;  France,  10 
per  cent,  and  other  countries  24  per  cent.  Be- 
sides these  the  United  States  receives  about  one 
million  immigrants  from  various  countries  an- 
nually. As  to  the  population  proper,  we  do  not 
know  how  far  it  is  affected  by  those  foreign- 
born  descendants,  along  with  the  Indian  and 
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liegro  population.  That  there  were  about 
twenty-six  milhon  people  of  foreign-born  par- 
entage in  1900,  amounting  to  34.3  per  cent  of 
the  total,  will  give  us  only  a  partial  idea  of  it. 
With  such  heterogeneity  of  population,  the 
United  States  is  yet  the  most  vigorous  and 
prosperous  country  of  the  world.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  it?  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  no 
great  nation  which  has  no  mixture  of  races  ? 

It  is  said  that  to  kill  one  Indian 
Indians 

costs  the  government  $100,000, 

and  the  expenditure  for  Indian  subjugation 
was  $12,000,000  annually.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Indians  were  a  great  burden  for  the 
colonial  government.  Curiously  enough,  how- 
ever, the  Indians  are  by  nature  peaceful  peo- 
ple. It  was  not  until  the  white  people  came  in 
and  disturbed  their  means  of  livelihood  that 
they  became  warlike.  The  early  Saxon  settlers 
offered  to  the  Indians  the  term  of  submission 
or  annihilation,  and  the  consequence  was  war. 
But  when  a  laissez-faire  policy  was  followed, 
the  condition  improved  very  much.  We  know 
that  intercourse  with  the  white  people  is  be- 
coming more  frequent.  There  are  even  inter- 
marriages with  the  Spaniards  of  the  region, 
and  the  Indian  culture  is  gradually  passing 
away  under  American  influence. 
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The  problem  of  the  neefroes  I? 

Negroes  '  .    .  ^ 

somewhat  different  from  that  of 
the  Inchans,  l)ecause  of  the  greater  size  of  their 
population.  They  were  imported  as  slaves, 
emancipated,  and  finally  enfranchised.  A  civil 
war  was  fought  for  their  cause,  and  it  decided 
that  they  should  be  in  legal  equality.  Since 
then  their  progress  in  education  as  well  as  in 
industry  has  been  wonderfully  rapid.  In  1870 
the  percentage  of  illiterate  negroes  was  as  high 
as  83  per  cent,  and  it  w-as  reduced  in  1900  to 
49.3  per  cent.  According  to  Mr.  Du  Bonos' 
report  they  had  in  1899  a  capital  of  $8,784,000 
invested,  3  monthly  magazines,  3  daily  papers, 
II  school  journals  and  136  weekly  papers, 
owned,  edited  and  published  by  negroes.  We 
have  no  exact  statistics  of  negro  genius,  but  a 
person  like  Booker  T.  Washington,  who  is  the 
founder  of  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute,  for  instance,  can  be  called  great. 

The  rest  of  the  foreign-born  population  or  of 
the  foreign  descendants  are  not  so  conspicuous 
as  the  Indians  or  the  negroes,  because  their 
])igmentation  is*  less  marked  and  their  general 
appearance  somewhat  superior.  But  we  might 
ask  at  the  outset:  Is  the  presence  of  those  of 
foreign  descent  detrimental  to  the  American 
civilization?  And  the  answer  is  entirely  con- 
trary. 
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Air.     Lodge     took     14,243     fa- 
enmses  moiis  persons  who  are  mentioned 

According  t»o         ,  "^  , 

Race  Extraction  in  Appleton's  Encyclopedia  of 
American  Biography  and  classi- 
fied them  according  to  their  race  extraction. 
The  result  is  as  follows:  English,  10,376; 
Scotch-Irish,  1,439;  German,  659;  Huguenot, 
589;  Scotch,  436;  Dutch,  338.  While  the  Eng- 
lishman naturally  possesses  the  greatest  num- 
her,  the  percentage  of  other  peoples  is  by  no 
means  small,  considering  their  relatively  small- 
er population. 
_.  We  mip-ht  sfo  a  little  further  and 

The  Germans  if 

see  what  these  peoples  are  sev- 
erally doing.  Under  the  American  flag  there 
are  twelve  million  Germans.  It  is  said  that 
Prince  Henry,  when  he  visited  this  country, 
vras  greatly  surprised  to  find  as  many  Germans 
in  New  York  as  he  left  behind  him  in  Ham- 
burg, as  many  Germans  in  Buffalo  as  in  Heid- 
elberg, as  many  in  Cincinnati  as  in  Kiel,  and 
as  many  in  Milwaukee  as  in  Bremen.  Mr. 
Casson  says :  "While  the  Germans  in  this 
country  have  become  Americanized,  the  whole 
United  States  has  become  Germanized  to  a  re- 
markable degree,"  pointing  out,  together  with 
many  other  things,  that  on  many  thousands  of 
American  dinner  tables  may  be  found  the  rye 
bread,  noodle  soup,  pot  cheese  and  sauerkraut 
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of  Germany.  Further  he  collected  a  list  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  celel)rated  living-  German- 
Americans  in  which  44  professors,  40  musi- 
cians, 24  business  men,  21^  religious  persons, 
19  medical  men,  14  artists,  12  lawyers,  11  poli- 
ticians, 10  merchants  and  9  men  of  letters  and 
9  journalists  were  found.  Without  going  into 
details,  we  can  still  estimate  what  they  con- 
tribute in  scholarship,  music  and  other  depart- 
ments of  American  life.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Prof.  Goebel  of  Stanford  University 
took  exception  when  President  Roosevelt,  in 
his  "Winning  of  the  W^est,"  failed  to  recognize 
the  German  influence  on  the  American  civili- 
zation. 

The  Tews,  before  the  discovery 
The  Jews  j         ^  -' 

of  America,  were  actively  iden- 
tified with  the  fate  of  America.  Not  only. was 
Columbus  effectively  assisted  by  Luis  de 
Forres,  who  accompanied  him  as  an  inter- 
preter, and  two  other  Jews,  who  were  respect- 
ively inventors  of  a  sea  quadrant  called  Jacob's 
staft  and  astronomical  tables  which  were  car- 
ried by  Columbus,  but  it  was  the  Jewish  finan- 
ciers at  the  Spanish  court  who  advanced  the 
money  for  his  voyage.  The  Jews  of  America 
have  produced  distinguished  persons  in  nearly 
every  walk  of  life.  "Whatever  ladder  you  may 
take,"  says  Mr.  Casson,  "you  will  likely  find  a 
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Jew  at  the  top  round."  They  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  as  well  as  in  the  Civil  war, 
and  their  numbers  on  the  army  and  navy  rolls 
far  exceed  their  ratio  to  the  total  population. 
For  the  others  of  foreign  descent  it  is  enough 
to  quote  a  few  significant  examples.  Many  of 
Washington's  generals  were  Scotch.  Among 
literary  men,  Washington  Irving  and  Edgar 
Poe  were  Scotch  or  Irish.  As  a  modern  busi- 
ness man  Andrew  Carnegie  would  be  a  fair 
representative  of  the  Scotch.  Among  the  Irish 
we  find  J.  P.  Morgan  and  J.  J.  Hill  as  most 
conspicuous  figures.  Further,  seven  United 
States  Presidents  were  of  Irish  blood.  The  in- 
debtedness of  this  country  to  the  French  ma- 
terially or  immaterially  is  great.  To  begin 
with.  President  JefTerson  was  influenced  by  the 
French  radicals.  The  Huguenots  did  a  great 
deal  toward  the  establishment  of  America.  The 
history  of  California  cannot  be  recalled  with- 
out finding  the  name  of  Prof.  Duponey.  So  it 
is  with  that  of  Prof.  J.  Le  Comte.  We  are  in- 
debted even  to  the  French  restaurants,  which 
have  raised  the  standard  of  cooking.  Above 
all,  we  know  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  oil  king, 
to  be  of  French  descent.  Thus  we  have  suf^- 
ciently  proved  that  the  American  civilization 
is  indebted  to  a  remarkable  degree  to  foreign- 
descended  genius.  Let  us  therefore  proceed 
to  the  final  conclusion  of  our  investigation. 
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Condusiton 


We  accepted  the  monogenetic  view  of  hu- 
man origin.  How  the  differentiation  of  races 
came  about  we  do  not  know,  except  that  it  is 
perhaps  the  result  of  a  process  of  selection  un- 
der different  circumstances.  When  a  racial 
type  is  once  formed  it  is  persistent  through 
generations  with  but  the  slightest  change.  If 
it  does  change,  it  takes  thousands  of  years,  so 
that  it  practically  makes  no  difference  to  us. 
While  constancy  of  type  seems  to  be  true,  it 
is,  however,  also  true  that  intermixture  of  races 
is  universal,  and  a  pure  type  is  very  rare.  This 
very  fact  causes  variety  of  opinions  among  eth- 
nologists as  to  the  classification  of  races,  and 
the  same  reason  compels  us  to  believe  that  the 
ethnological  (somatological)  idea  of  race  does 
not  convey  any  meaning  from  a  sociological 
point  of  view.  As  to  mental  peculiarities,  we 
had  to  recognize  in  the  first  place  their  univer- 
sality of  character.  Unity  of  thought  is  said 
to  be  the  only  mark  which  distinguishes  human 
beings  from  animals.  Secondly,  we  have 
noticed  that  different  mental  aptitudes  as  well 
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as  social  manners  are  results  of  the  influence  of 
institutions,  tradition,  religon,  and  various 
other  causes,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have 
found  these  mental  characteristics  undergoing 
modification  according  as  their  causes  changed. 
Thus  we  came  to  regard  race  as  a  mere  social 
relation  instead  of  being  one  of  blood.  There- 
fore we  accept  the  statement  that  "there  is  no 
society  whose  races  are  heterogeneous."  While 
social  anthropologists  insist  that  the  dolicho- 
cephalic blonde  is  superior  to  the  brocly-ceph- 
alic  type,  the  data  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
to  verify  the  theory.  Moreover  we  have  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  any  race  is  de- 
termined not  only  by  its  quality  but  also  by  its 
quantity.  Therefore  the  poor  capacity  of  the 
blonde  type  for  acclimatization  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  brunette  type  are  important  ele- 
ments to  be  taken  into  account.  With  these  ev- 
idences we  can  come  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: Race  prejudice  is  not  innate,  but  acci- 
dental. Intermixture  of  races  was  inevitable 
and  it  will  be  inevitable.  Racial  exclusiveness, 
therefore,  will  mean  race  suicide.  Such  is  the 
net  result  of  our  study  of  the  first  part. 

In  the  second  part,  we  showed  first  that  civ- 
ilization was  usually  a  product  of  mixed  races 
and  not  of  one  distinct  race,  and  second  that 
various  types  of  civilization  are  closely  related 
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to  each  other  and  that  only  throug^h  such  close 
connections  was  the  progress  of  civilization  ef- 
fected. In  the  last  part  we  proved  that  na- 
tional unity  was  not  based  on  race  but  on  com- 
mon interest  of  the  people,  on  one  hand  verify- 
ing further  the  race  mixture  w^hich  we  men- 
tioned in  the  first  part,  and  on  the  other  show- 
ing that  national  exclusiveness  would  be  ab- 
surd. This  last  point  was  also  emphasized  by 
presenting  international  relations  w^hich  would 
not  permit  national  isolation.  And  our  last  ef- 
fort has  been  to  test  these  propositions  of  ap- 
plying them  to  the  United  States,  and  w^e  have 
found  that  the  United  States  owes  its  great- 
ness mainly  to  its  heterogeneous  character  of 
race  along  with  its  open  door  policy. 

Therefore  we  claim  to  have  established, 
practically  beyond  question,  from  the  ethnolog- 
ical point  of  view,  historically  as  well  as  in 
practical  application,  that  racial  and  national 
exclusiveness  is  neither  just  nor  expedient. 


4  5  5  7.       % 
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